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to the orchard, to the sweetness of that solitude,
and to myself.*'

It is not surprising that Montaigne should have
seen little wisdom in the practices of ascetic dis-
cipline. Discipline there is in the various efforts
which are needful in order that we may learn
loyally to enjoy our being. To attain the higher
ignorance requires an askesis of the intellect. To
attain virtue is impossible without trial, difficulty,
and danger. Moderation is less easy to maintain
than abstinence. When the natural discipline of
life has been put to use and found inadequate,
we may consider the uses of self-inflicted hard-
ships. There is a place, Montaigne tells us, where
the sun is abominated and darkness adored; for
his own part, he saw best under a clear sky and
was thankful to the Giver of Light. Shall we
consider our own fantastic rules as superior to the
laws of Nature and of God ? Or is God, indeed,
a cruel and capricious deity, who delights in
human sacrifice? " Behold, lord," said the Mexi-
cans to Cortez, " here are five slaves: if thou art
a fierce god that feedeth upon flesh and blood,
devour them, and we will bring thee more; if
thou art an affable god, behold here incense and
feathers; if thou art a man, take these fowls and
these fruits that we have brought thee." And
shall we look upon our God as a more furious
Cortez? Those devotees who by their ascetic
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